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An Enquiry into the Danger of 
multiplying Incapacities on the 
Gentlemen of England to /et 


in Parliament, GC. 


SIR, 


BILL for incapacitating Members of Par- 
liament from holding Places under the Crown, 
muſt work the greateſt Change in our 
Conſtitution, which hath been known 

for ſome Ages, and, inſtead of /e/ening 
the Power of the Crown, the Conſequencegaf fit muſt 
be the leſſening the Power of the Peop A Bill 


to ſecure the Freedom of Parliament, by multiplying 
Incapacities on Engliſhmen, to ſet in Parliament, is 


of the Nature of a Bill to ſecure the Church, by taking 
away the Liberty of Conſcience : 'The one muſt be as 
dangerous to our Civil, as the other hath always 
been to our religious Rights, 

By the ancient Laws of Exgland, no Man was 
to find himſelf in a wortfe Condition from being a 
Repreſentative of the People, than had they never 


conferred that Honour upon him. There was but 


one Order of Men in Exgland that could not fit 
in the Houſe of Commons, which was the Clergy ; 
and the Reaſon was, they had an Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives, to fit in Convocation, where the 


| Aids of the Clergy were granted to the Crown. 
There was but one civil Officer who could not be 

4 3 * . . N 

' Teturnd to fit in Parliament, which was the Re- 


turning Officer of the Writ of Election; and _ 
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this was a Grievance loudly complained off, when 
any Man was appointed Sheriff, with a Deſign to 


prevent his Election, 


By the Statutes of the Kingdom, we find no 


Laws in former Ages to diſqualify Gentlemen 


from being Members by Reaſon of any Employ- * 
ment: The Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 
ſhew the Senſe of our Anceſtors ſtrongly againſt 
every Thing of this Nature: when any one was 


choſen to ſit in Parliament, they aſſerted it to be 


both his Right and his Duty to fit there, whatever 
Employment he held, or whatever Summons he had 


to attend in any other Station. 


In the Commons Journal 8 and 9 Eliz. | Ofto- 4 


* ber 1, 1566.] Rich p OnsLow, Sollicitor-General 


* to the Queen, being choſen a Member for the 
© Borough of -------- „in the County of Syſex, 


** the Houſe was moved, that they would uſe ſome 
** Means to have him reſtored to them (he having 


© till that Time attended in the Houſe of Lords) 


* to join with them in the Election of a Speaker. 


This was not a new Parliament, but the ſecoud | 
Seſſion of Queen Elizabeth's ſecond Parliament, which 


having ſet about eleven Weeks in 1562, was not 


aſſembled again till very near four Years afterwards. 
In this long Prorogation the Speaker died, and the 
Lords were poſſeſſed of the Sollicitor-General, as 
their Aſſiſtant, by the Duty of his Office, in Obe- 


dience to the Queen's writ; but the Commons would 


not allow that Office to vacate his Seat in their 4 
Houſe, nor would they chuſe their Speaker till 


their Members was reſtored, 

The Journal proceeds, Notice being given to 
** the Lords, upon Conſultation had amongſt them, 
* Mr. Onſiou was ſent down with the Queen's Ser- 
** jeant at Law, Mr. Carus, and Mr. Attorney- Geuer- 
 &l, to ſhew for himſelf, why he ſhould not be a 


„Member 


3 


1 Member of this Houſe, who alledging many weighs 
ty Reaſons, as well for the Office of Sollicitor, as 
for his Writ of Attendance ia the other Houſe, was 

„* nevertheleſs, adjudged to be a Member of this Houſe ; 

and thereupon, the Houſe proceeding to the 

Election of their Speaker, Mr. Comptroller nomi- 

nated Mr, On/low to be Speaker, who humbly diſ- 

** abled himſelf, as well for Non- ability of Sub- 

© ſtance meet for that Place, as alſo for the Oath 

made to the Queen's Majeſty, and required them 
to proceed to a new Election; upon whoſe Ar- 
guments the Houſe divided, and the Number to 

have him Speaker was 82, and the contrary 693 

and immediately Mr. Comptroller | Sir Edward 

Rogers] and Mr. Vice Chamberlain | Sir Francis 

Knollys] brought him from his Place to the Chair 

and there ſet him down.“ 

This Paſſage is full in Point before us, and is the 
 JupGmenT or TER Hovss or Commons in the 
| Reign of Elizabeth, that an Office under the 

1 Crown could work no Incapacity by the Law of 
the Land, or by the Law and Uſage of Parliament. 

h In the 230 Year of Queen Elizabeth, the Com- 

t | © mons Journal, January 18, 1580, lays, Mr. Trea- 

4 . ”  Jurer declared unto the Houſe, that he and o- 

2+ © thers had juſt now ſeen in the other Houſe, one 
> © that is a Member of this Houſe, to wit, Mr. 

John Popham, her Majeſty's Sollicitor-General, be- 

“ ing one of the Citizens of Briſtol ; and therefore 

he moved, that a Meſſage might be ſent to the 

Lords, with Requeſt, that Mr. Popham might be 

forthwith remanded and reſtored. Upon this 

Meſſage it was complied with, and the Sollicitor- 

| © General was ſent down between the Queen's 

* Serjeant Anderſon, and Sir Gilbert Gerrard, At- 

.. F torney-General ; and was choſen 8 eaker.” 

a It was doubtful whether the Lord Chief Baron 
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Bell, the former Speaker, who died in the Interval 6 
of Seſſion, had he been living at the Time of this 
Meeting of Parliament, could have been diſcharged Þ 


of the Chair by accepting of that Employment. 


In the 35th Year of this Reign, the Uſage of Par- 
liament was ſo well underſtood, that Cox, then Sol- 
licitor General, did not obey the Writ of Attendance ® 
on the Lordi; but being elected Knight of the Shire for e 
Norfolk, attended in his Place in the Houſe of Com- P 
mons, and was (lays the Journa!) with one full Conſent 
and Voice of the whole Houſe, choſe to be theirSpeaker. Aſt 


It is therefore apparent, that the making the 


Diſcharge of any other Truſt inconſiſtent with the 


Diſcharge of the Truſt repoſed in a Member of the 


Houſe of Commons, is a Novelty in our Conſtitution, © 


and a Modera Abridgment of the natural and ancient 
Rights of the People, who had Liberty to chuſe ſuch 
Repreſentatives as were moſt able to ſerve them; 
and have in all Ages conſidered ſuch Men to be fo, 
as enjoyed Publick Offices, or Authority ; the In- 
fluence of which gives Weight to every Member 
poſſeſſed of ſuch Office or Authority; and their ag- 
gregate Power muſt give an additional Weight to 
the whole Houſe, wherein they are admitted. 

The People of Exg/aud judged it their greateſt 


Security, that when they elected Members to re- 
reſent them in Parliament, they thereby made 
Choice of the only proper Perſons for all the Ofi- 7_ 


ces of the Government; thinking they could nor 


ſafely depend on a juſt Adminiſtration of Govern- 


ment from Scrangers, with whoſe Characters they 
were entirely unacquainted. 

This being the Nature of our Conſtitution, and 
the declared Sence of Parliaments in former Ages, 


it will ſcarcely be any Advantage to the contrary * 


Doctrine, that it was never broach'd *till within 
this Century; that in the firſt Iuſtance thereof, the 
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2 Deſign and Effect of jt was to deſtroy the Rights of 
the Parliament, the Perſon of the King, and the 
Liberties of the People; and that in the ſubſequent 
Attempts of this Kind, the Intent was to load the 
Settlement of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, to make the 
Z Deſcent of the Crown on the Houſe of Hanover pre- 
carious, and the Government under that Family im- 


practicable. 
The firſt Attempt which ever was made to de- 


*ftroy this vital Principle of the ancient Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, was the famous SeLr-DEenyiInNG ORDINANCE 


of the long Parliament, which met in 1641, when 


this was conceived to be the leading Motion to an 
dur 
entire Change of the legal Frame of Government, 


The Noble Hiſtorian tells us, in the Year 1644, 
That the violent Party which obſtructed all the 
* Approaches, towards Peace, found that they had 
© finiſhed as much of their Work, as the Tools 
* which they wronght with could be applied to, 
* and what remained to be done,muſt be diſpatched 
by new Workmen. They had been long unſatis- 
* fed with the Earl of Eſſex, and he as much with 
them; both being more ſollicitous to ſuppreſs the 
other, than to deſtroy the King: They bore the 
* Lofs, and Diſnonour. He had ſuſtained Cornwall 


« very well, and would have been glad that both he 
and his Army had been quite cut off, inſtead of 


being diflolved; for moſt of his Soldiers and Of- 
* ficers were corrupted in their Aﬀections towards 
them, and deſired nothing but Peace; ſo that 
they reſolved never more to entruſt or employ any 
of them: But that which troubled them more 
was, that their beloved Earl of Mancheſter, upon 


whom they depended as their faſt Friend, by 


whom they might inſenſibly have diveſted the 
© Earl of Eſſex of all Authority inconvenient 
to them, appeared now as unapplicable to their 
Pp 3 * Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe as the other; and there was a Breach ' 


between him and Oliver Coruwell, which was irre- 


concileable. 


* The Independant Party, which feared and ab- 
horred all Motions towards a Peace, were reſolved _ 
to have no more to do with either of their Gene- 


rals; but how to lay them aſide was the Difficul- 


ty; eſpecially the Earl of Eſſex, who had been 


ſo entirely their Founder, that they owed not 
more to the Power and Reputation of Parliament 
than to his fole Name and Credit, He being 


able to raiſe an Army, and conducting it to fight 
againſt the King, was purely due to him, and the 
Effect of his Power; and now to put ſuch an At- 
front upon him, and to think of another Gene- 
ral, muſt appear the higheſt Ingratitude, and 
might provoke the Army itſelf, where he was ſtil 
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exceedingly beloved; and to continue him in that 


Truſt, was to betray their own Deſigns, and to 
render them impracticable. 


* They knew not how to propoſe the great Alte- » 
rations they intended to the Parliament; and, v1 » 
all Men, the Scortiſh Commiſſioners were not to be 
truſted. In the End, they reſolved to purſue the 
Method in which they had hitherto been fo ſuc- # 


ceſsful, and to prepare and ripen Things in the 


Church, that they might afterwards, in due Time, 
grow to Maturity in the Parliament: The) 
agreed therefore in the Houſes; and in thoſe Com- 
binations they were always unanimous, that the) 
would have a ſolemn Faft-Day, in which they 
would ſeek God, and deſire his Aſſiſtance, to lead 
them out of the Perplexities they were in; and 
they did as readily agree in the Nomination of the 
Preachers, who were to perform that Exerciſe, ? 
and who were more truſted in the deepeſt De- 


ſigns, than thoſe who named them were. 


© When 
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© When the Faſt-Day came, which was obſerved 


© for eight or ten Hours together in the Churches, 
£ 


the Preachers prayed the Parliament mig it be in- 
ſpired with thoſe Thoughts as might contribute to 
their Honour and Reputation; and that they 
might preſerve that Opinion the Nation had of 
their Honeſty and Integrity, and be without any 
{ſelfiſh Ends, or ſeeking their own Benefit and Ad- 
vantage. After this Preparation by their Prayers, 
the Preachers, let their Texts be what they 
would, told them very plainly, That it was no 
Wonder there was ſuch Diviſion amongſt them in 
their Councils, when there was no Union in their 
Hearts: That the Parliament lay under many Re- 
proaches, not only amongſt their Enemies, but 
with their beſt Friends, who were the more out of 
Countenance, becauſe they found that the Aſper- 
ſions and Imputations, which their Enemies had 
laid upon them, were ſo well grounded, that they 
could not wipe them off: That there was as great 
Pride, as great Ambition, as many private Ends, 
and as little Zeal and Affection for the Publick as 
they had ever imputed to the Court: That, whilſt 
they pretended, at the Publick Coft, and out of 
the Purſes of the poor People, to make a general 
Reformation, their chief Care was to grow great 
and rich themſelves ; and that both the City and 
the Kingdom took Notice, with great Anxiety of 
Mind, that all the Offices of the Army, all the profi- 
table Offices of the Kingdom were in rhe Hands of the 
Members of the two Houſes of Parliament, who, 
whilſt the Nation grew poor, as it needs muſt do 
under ſuch inſupportable Taxes, grew very rich, 
and would, in a ſhort Time, get all the Money of 
the Kingdom into their Hands ; and that.it could 
not reaſonably be expected, that ſuch Men, who 


- got ſo much, and enriched themſelves to that De- 
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(3) 
gree, by the Continuance of the War, would 
heartily purſue thoſe Ways which would put an 
End to it, the End whereof muſt put an End to 
their exorbitant Profit. When they had exag- 
gerated theſe Reproaches as pathetically as they 
could, and the Senſe the People generally had of 
the Corruption, even to a Deſpair of ever ſeeing 
an End of the Calamities they ſuſtained, or having 
any Proſpect of that Reformation in Church and 
State, which they had ſo often and ſo ſolemnly 
promiſed to effect, they fell again to their Prayers, 
that God would take his own Work into his Hand 
and if the Inſtruments he had already employed 
were not worthy to bring ſo glorious a Deſign to 
a Concluſion, that he would inſpire others more 
fir, who might perfect what was begun, and bring 


© the Trouble of the Nation to a godly Period- 


* When the two Houſes met together the next 
Day, after theſe devout Animadverſions, there 
was another Spirit appeared in the Looks of ma- 
ny of them. Sir Henry Vane told them, If ever 
GOD had appeared to them, it was in the Exer- 
ciſe of Yeſterday ; and that it appeared it pro- 
ceeded from G O D, becauſe as he was credibly 
informed by many who had been Auditors in other 
Congregations, the ſame Lamentations and Diſ- 
courſes had been made in all other Churches, as 


had been made before them ; which could there- 


fore proceed only from the immediate Spirit of 


GOD. He repeated ſome Things which had 
been ſaid, upon which he was beſt prepared to 
enlarge, and beſought them to remember their 
Obligations to GOD, and to their Country; and 
that they would free themſelves from thoſe juſt 
Reproaches which they could do no otherwiſe 


than by diveſting themſeives of all Offices and Char- 


ges, that might bring in the leaſt Advantage and 
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Profit to themſelves, by which only they could 
make it appear, that they were public hearted 
Men: And as they paid all Taxes and Impoſitions 
with the reſt of the Nation, ſo they gave up all 
their Time to their County's Service, without 
Reward or Gratuity- 

He told them that the Reflections of Yeſterday, 
none of which had ever entered upon his Spirit be- 
fore, had raiſed another Reflection in him than had 
been mentioned; which was, that it had often been 
taken Notice of, and obje&ed by the King him- 
ſelf, that the Numbers of the Members of Par- 
lia ment were too few to give Reputation to Acts 
of ſo great Moment as were tranſaced in their 
Councils, which, tho' it was no Fault of theirs 
who kept their proper Stations, but of thoſe who 
had deſerted their proper Places; yet that, in 
Truth, there were too many Abſent, tho' in the 
Service of the Houſe, and by their Appointment ; 
and if all the Members were obliged to attend 
the Service of the Parliament in the Parliament, 
ic would bring great Reputation to rheir Num- 
bers; and the People would pay more Reverence, 
and yield a tuller Obedience to their Commands; 
and then concluded, that he was ready to accuſe 
himfelt for one of thoſe who gained by an Of- 
fice he had, and tho' he was poſſeſſed of it be- 
fore the Beginning of the Troubles, and owed it 
not to the Favour of the Parliament (tor he had 
been joined with Sir Miiliam Ruſſell in the Trea— 
ſurer-Ship of the Navy by the King's Grant) 
yet he was ready to lay it down to be diſpoſed of 
by the Parliament, and wiſhed that the Profits 


thereof might be applied towards the ſupport of 


the War. 
When the Ice was thus broke, OLIVER CRou- 
WELL, who had nor yet arrived at the Faculty of 


ſpeak- 
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ſpeaking with Decency and Temper, commended 
the Preachers for having dealt plainly and im- 
partially, and told them of their Faults which 
they had been unwilling to hear of, that there 
were many Things upon which he had never re- 
flected before; yet upon revolving what had been 
ſaid, he could not but confeſs that all was very 
true; and till there were a perfect Reformation 
in thoſe Particulars, which had been recommend- 
ed to them, nothing would proſper that they took 
in Hand; that the the Parliament had done very 
witely at the Entrance into the War, to engage 
many Members of their own in a moſt dangerous 
Parts of it, that the Nation might ſee they did not 
intend to embark them in Perils of War, whilſt 
themſelves ſat ſecurely at home out of Gun-fhot ; 
but would march with them where the Danger 
moſt threatned; and thoſe honourable Perſons 
who had expoſed themſelves this Way, had me- 
rited ſo much of their Country, that their Memo- 
ries ſnould be held in perpetual Veneration; and 
whatſoever ſhould be well done after them, would 
be always imputed to their Examples; but that Goo 
had fo bleſſed their Army, that they were grown 
up with it, and under it, many very excellent Of- 
ficers, who were fitter for greater Charges than 
they were poſſeſſed of; and deſired them not to 


de terrified with an Imagination, that if the high- 


eſt Offices were vacant, they ſhould not be able 
to put as fir Men into them; for, beſides, that 
it was not good to put ſo much Truſt in any 
Arm of Fleſh, as to think ſuch a Cauſe as this 
depended upon any one Man, he did take upon 


him to aſſure them, that they had Officers in their 


Army, who were fit to be Generals in any En- 
terprize in Chriſtendom, 


He 
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© He ſaid he thought nothing ſo neceſfary as to 
purge and vindicate the Parliament from the Par- 
tiality towards their own Members, and made a 
profier to lay down his Commiſſion of Command 
in the Army, and deſired that an Ordinance 
might be prepared, by which it might be made 
unlawful for any Member of either Houſe of Par- 
liament, to hold any Office of Command in the Ar- 
my, or any Place or Employment in the State; 
and ſo concluded with an Enlargement upon the 
Vices and Corruptions which were gotten into 
the Army, the Prophaneneſs and Impiety, and 
Abſence of all Religion, the Drinking and Gam- 
ing, and all Manner of Licence and Lazineſs, 
and faid plainly, that till the whole Army were 
new modelled, and governed under a ſtricter Diſ- 
cipline ; they muſt not expect any notable Succeſs 
in any Thing they went about. 

* This Debate ended in appointing a Committee 
to prepare an Ordinance, for the Excluſion of all 
Members from their Truſts aforeſaid ; which took 
up much Debate, and depended very long be- 
fore it was brought to a Concluſion, and in the 
End was called the SeLE-DtenvinG ORDISANCE; 
the driving on of which exceedingly increaſed 
the Inclination of the other Party to Peace, which 
they did now forefee would only prevent their 
own Ruin, in preventing that of the King- 
dom-* | | 

WurrtLock, in his Memorial, p. 118, ſpeaking 


of this Self-deuying Ordinance, ſays, It was 
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moved by Mr. Zouch Tate, who brought it in 
with the Similitude of a Boil upon his Thumb, and 
was ſet on by that Party who contrived the Ou- 
ſting of the Earl of Eſſex, and to bring on their 
own Deſigns; and they could find no other Way, 
than by paſſing a Self-denyius Ordinance, as they 
called 
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called it, which would ſerve their Turn, both as 
a ſpecious Pretence of their own Integrity, and 
waving all Self-Ends, and ſo plauſible to the 
People; and would alſo comprehend the Lord 
General with the reſt, and without naming of him, 
which for Shame and Ingratitude they could nor 
think fit to be done. 

Some of them confeſſed that this was their 


* Deſign, and it was apparent in it ſelf; and the 
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* Reaſon of their doing this, was to make Way 


for others; and becauſe they were jealous that 
the Lord General was too much a Favourer of 
Peace, and that he would be too ſtrong a Sup- 
porter of Monarchy and of Nobility, and other old 
Conſtitutions which they had a Mind to alter“ 
Lorxp CLartxnon, in giving an Account of the 


Means by which this Ordinance paſled both 
Houſes, tells us, that As ſoon as the Commiſ- 
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ſioners were returned from Uxbridge, that a 
Treaty could be now no further urged, the La- 
dependant Party appeared barefaced, and vigo- 
riouſly preſs'd on their Self- denying Ordinance, 
that fo they might proceed towards modelling 
their new Army, by putting out the old Officers, 
The Debate continued many Days in the Houſe 
of Commons, with ſharp Reflections upon Things 
and Perſons, whilſt the Houſe of Peers look'd 
on, and attended the Reſolution below. Of 


the Presbyterian Party, which paſſionately oppoſed 


the Ordinance, the Chief were Hollis, Staple- 
ton, Glyn, Waller, Long, and others, who be- 
lieved their Party much ſuperior in Number ; 
as the Independant Party was led by Nathanicl 
Fiames, Vane, Cromwell, Haſlerig, Martin, and 
others. Of the Honſe of Peers, there was 
none thought to be of this laſt Party, but the 
Lord Say; all the Reſt were ſuppoled to be + 
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the Earl of Eſſex's Party; and ſo it was im- 
poſſible that the Ordinance ſhould ever paſs in 
the Houſe of Peers, tho' it ſhould be carried 
by the Commons. But they were in this, as in 
many other Things, diſappointed ; for many who 
had fate ſilent, and been thought to be of one 
Party, appeared to be of the other : They, who 
thought was © nag never be ſecure in any Peace, 
except the King were firſt at their Mercy, and 
obliged to accept the Conditions they would 
give him, were willing to change the Hand in 
carrying on the War; and many who thought 
the Earl of Efſex behaved himſelf too impe- 
riouſly, were willing to have the Command in 
one who was more their Equal. Many were 
willing he ſhould be anger'd and humbled, that 
himſelf might be more concerned to advance a 
Peace, which they thought he had not been for- 
ward enough to do whilſt he held the Supreme 
Command. 
When the Debate grew ripe, Sr. Jonx, Prer- 
POINT, &c. who had been thought to be of the 
Party of the Earl of Eſſex, appeared for paſling the 
Ordinance, as the only way to unite the Councils 
and to reſiſt the common Enemy, ſaying they 
diſcover'd by what they heard from abroad, and 
by the Spirit that govern'd in the City, that there 
would be a great Diſatisfaction in the People if 
this Ordinance were not paſs'd. Then they fell 
into a high Admiration of the Earl of Eſſex, ex- 
tolling his great Merit and ſeemed to fear, that 
the War would never be carried on ſo happily, 
as it had been under him; or if it were, that 
the good Succeſs muſt ſtill be imputed to his 
Conduct and Courage, which had formed their 
Armies and taught them to fight. By this kind 
of Oratory, and profeſſing to decline their own 

Inclinations 


' 
; 
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Ce): - 
© Tnclinations and Wiſhes, purely for Peace and 
© Unity, they ſo far prevailed over thoſe who 


were ftill ſurprized and led by ſome Craft, that 
the Ordinance was paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, and tranſmitted to the Peers for their 


* Conſent, where no Body imagined it would ever 
* pals. 


But what Expectation ſoever there was, that 


© the Self-denying Ordinance, after it had upon ſo 
© long Deliberation paſſed the Houſe of Commons, 
* would have been rejected and caſt out by the 
© Peers, whereby the Earl of Efſex would ſtill have 
remained General, it did not take up ſo long 
Time there; for after it came to the Houſe of 
Peers, though whereby the Earl of Eſſex the Earl 
* of Mancheſter, the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of 
* Denbigh, (whoſe Power and Authority, that is, 
© the Power, Credit, and Authority of the three 
© firſt named, had abſolutely govern'd and ſway'd 
the Houſe from the beginning) were to be diſ- 
© poſſeſs'd of their Commands, and uo Peer of 
* England capable of any Employment, either 
* Martial or Civil, yet the Self. denying Ordinance 
* found little Oppoſition ; and the old Argument 
© that the Houſe of Commons thought it neceſ- 
* fary, and that it would be of miſchievous Con- 
* ſequence to diſſent from the Houſe of Commons, 
*ſo far prevailed, that it paſſed the Houſe of 

Peers likewiſe. 
© By this Self-denying Ordinance, together with 
the Earl of Eſſex, the Earl of Mancheſter, Sir 
* William Waller, the Earl of Denbigh, Major Ge- 
© neral Maſſy, loſt their Commands, as Crom- 
* WELL likewiſe ſhould have done. But as ſoon 
* as the Ordinance was paſſed, and before the 
© Reſignation of the Earl of Eſſex, the Party that 
* ſteer d cauſed him to be ſent with a I 4 
* Horſe 
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(13) 
Horſe into the Weſt, that he might be abſent 
at the Time when the other Officers deliver'd 
their Commiſſions, which was quickly obſerved, 
and therefore Orders were given to require his 
preſent Attendance in Parliament, and thar 
their new General ſhould ſend ſome other - Of- 
ficer to attend that Service, which was preten- 
ded to be done, and the very Day named by 
which it was averred that he would be in the 


Houſe. A Rendevous was then appointed for 


their new General Fairfax to take a View of their 
Troops, that he might appoint Officers to ſuc- 
ceed thoſe who had left their Commands by 
Virtue of the Ordinance, and likewiſe in their 
Places, who gave up their Commands and re- 
fuſed to ſerve in the neu Model, who were a 
great Number of their beſt Commanders. From 
this Rendezvous, the General ſent to deſire the 
Parliament, that they would give Lieutenant Ge- 
neral CkomweLL leave to ſtay with him for ſome 
few Days for his better Information, without 
which he ſhould not be able to perform what 
they expected from him. The Requeſt ſeemed 
ſo reaſonable, and being for ſo ſhort a Time, 
little Oppoſition was made to it; and ſhortly 
after by another Letter, he deſired, with much 
Earneſſneſs, that they would allow CrxomweLL 
to ſerve for that Campaign. Thus they com- 
paſſed their whole Deſigns, in being rid of thoſe 
whoſe Affections they knew were not agreeable 
to theirs, and keeping CRomweLL in Command, 
who, in the Name of Fairfax, modelled the 
Army, and placed ſuch Officers as were well 
known to him, and to no Body elſe, and abſo- 
lutely governed the whole Martial Affairs. 

The World may now judge with what Intention 


and Tendency Propoſitions of this Nature are 


uſually 
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uſually advanced from this Hiſtory of the firſt of 
this Kind. Ir will be an eternal Leſſon of In- 
ſtruction, that they are always Jobs of Faction; 
always contrived to unhinge the Government of 
the Kingdom, and never to lay the Foundation of 
any the publick Good ; but to ſerve the temporary 
Ends of ſelfiſh Parties, by the moſt deſtructive 
Means, as will farther appear from the fatal Et- 
ſects of this memorable Ordinance. 

WhritLock tells us, that the Earls of Eſſex, 
Manchefter and Deubigh, offter'd to lay down their 
Commiſſions, on the 2d of April 1645, and that 
the next Day the Ordinance paſſed both Houſes. 

It was the fatal Complaint of thoſe Times, that 
if the Faction which puſhed with ſo much Vio- 
lence, had been ſteadily diſputed with in either 
Houle, they could never have carried their De- 
ſigns to any deſtructive Ends; but they were 
tamely ſubmitted to by ſome, whilſt others would 
not attend to give them Contradiction. They 
grew wanton 1n their Power, becauſe they had too 
little Check from Oppoſition : And when they had 
borne down and trampled on the conſtitutional 
Party, and worried Men into Compliance with 
their Demands, they barefac'dly boaſted all that 
they had reſented as the moſt infamous Slander, 

This was manifeſt in their Meaſures to keep 
their own Creatures in Employments, after this 
Ordinance had removed the greateſt Men in the 
Kingdom from having any Command. 

May 10, 1645, both Houſes ordered, that 
Lieutenant General CRomweLL ſhould be diſpenſed 
with for his perſonal Attendance, and continue 
his Service and Command in the Army for Forty 
Days longer, notwithſtanding the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance, 
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This, ſays Mhitelock, was much ſpoken againſt 


F by Eſſexs Party, * as a Breach of that Ordinance, 


and a Diſcovery of the Intentions to continue 
* © who they pleaſed, and to remove the others from 
1.8 * . * N 

Commands, notwithſtanding their former Self- 


A © denying Pretences ; but the Houſes judg'd this fit 
oF i s 


Wy 


to be now done. 

* May 12 Ordered, That Sir William Brereton, 
Sir Thomas Middleton and Sir John Pryce, Members 
of the Houſe of Commons, ſhould continue their 
Command where they are, for Forty Days longer, 
2 notwithſtanding the Self-denying Ordinance 

+ And the Speaker was continued Maſter of the Rolls, 


till after Trinity Term. 


N 
47 


* Infinite are the Inſtances on this Journal, by 
which they eluded this Ordinance, where they had 
Occaſion to continue their own Inſtruments in 


Office, and ſnewed the World what Uſes this 

Maſter Piece of Iniquity was intended to ſerve. 

But the moſt fatal and tragical Effects of this 
Project exceeded the Hopes and Expectations of 
its moſt [ſanguine Abettors; for, having diveſted 
the Members of both Houſes of all Authority“ in the 
State or the Army, modelled all the Offices, and 
choſen out fit Inſtruments for their Deſigns; they 
turn d that Power againſt the Parliament which 
they wreſted from the Parliament; and when the 
Army was commanded by Men, who neither had 
Intereſts, in either Houſe, nor Affections to their 
Authority, that very Army committed Violence 
upon both Houſes, overturn'd the Conſtitution, 
overthrew the Publick Liberty, ſuppreſſed the 
& Houſe of Lords, ſecluded the greateſt Part of the 
® Houſe of Commons, and veſted the Legiſlative 
3 Power in a Military Force, which brought the 
King to the Scaffold, and ſubjected the whole 
People to the moſt lawleſs Oppreſſions. 
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Whitelock ſays in 1646, after the Self-denying Or- 


dinance had  paſled, © We may here take Notice 
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of the Uncertainty of Worldly Affairs; when 
the Parliament and their Army had ſubdued 
the common Enemy, then they quarelled amongſt 
themſelves, ihe Army againſt the Parliament ; 
when they were pretty well piec'd rogether again, 
then the Apprentices and others made an In- 
ſurrection againſt the Army and Parliament. 
Thus we were in continual Perplexities and 
Dangers, and fo it will be with all who ſhall 
engage in the like Troubles. 

Again he obſerves in the Year 1649. 

This was a Year of great Perplexity and Dan- 
ger as to the publick Affairs in the Cauſe of the 
Parliament. The publick Buſineſs ſtood on this 
Foot; if the Parliament had loſt but one Battle, 
all who were engaged with them had been in 
Danger of Ruin as to their Lives and For- 
tunes; and tho they gain'd many Battles, yet 
their Enemies ſtill continued of Power to raiſe 
freſh Parties and new Troubles againſt them. 
When they were all ſubdued, ſo that not one 
Man appeared in Arms for the King, yet many 
appeared againſt the Parliament; their own 
Friends turn'd to be their Enemies. Thoſe 
who fought againſt the King's Party joined with 
the Parliament; and they fought together againſt 
the Cavaliers. 

When they were ſubdued, then the ſame Sol- 
diers fought againſt their own Maſters and Fel- 


low Soldiers; witneſs the Agitators, Levellers, 
and Mutineers. 


© 'Thoſe 


9 


Theſe unhappy Diviſions were the Cauſe of all 1 
the publick Misfortunes after the Power of the 
Crown was broken in Charles the Firſt's Reign. 
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(19) 
© Thoſe of the Army turn'd Head againſt them, 


from whom they had received Commiſſioners to 
be an Army, and bent their Arms againſt thoſe 


who had empowered them to bear Arms. 


We may from hence take Notice, of the vaſt 
Hazard Men undergoe by engaging in ſuch Af- 
fairs as -theſe were, in which the Conquered 
were ruined, and the Conquerors did thereby 
but create to themſelves new Wars and Trou- 
bles. 

* Sncceſs rais'd in many of them an Haughti- 
neſs of Mind, and a Roaming of Imagination ; 
every one, or moſt of them, expected to have 
his private Fancy to be put in Action, and to be 
little leſs than Princes. 


© To effect ſomething dreamt on to that Pur- 
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poſe, many Wits were working ; ſome were for 
doing one Thing, ſome ſor another, and all were 
violent in their Way, and brought into ſeveral 
Parties and Factions. 

The Army was divided into Levellers and diſ- 
ciplined Soldiers; the Parliament was divided 
into Royaliſts and Republicans; the whole Na- 
tion was divided into Cavaliers and Parliamen- 
tarlans. 
© The Parliamentarians were again divided into 
Presbyterians, Indepeudants, Anabaptiſts, Fifth 
Monarchy Men, and many other Perſwaſions, 
and none but the moſt miſerable of all Cures tor 
the ſick State, no uniting of Diviſions but by a 
greater Calamity, by the Sword. | 
When the King's Party grew up to any 


Strength, then thoſe of the Parliament Party 


united together to oppoſe the King's; and when 
that Work was done, then they fell at Variance 
among themſelves. | 

B 2 © Thus 
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Thus we find it was by the precedent Story, 
© and this may be a ſufficient Argument that there 
© is neither Safety nor Diſcretion for any one 
i who can avoid it, to engage in Matters of this 

© Nature. | 

9 We who were engaged in thoſe before- men- 
© tioned, were unexperienc'd in theſe Things, 
and in the Conſequences of them flip'd into 
© them by Degrees, and before many of us were *' 
1 aware of them; and by being once in, were, by 
c 


| little and little plunged farther in, and knew 
| not how to get out again. 

1 © But thoſe that have the Examples and Warning 
of the Age preceeding, and have in part known, 
and heard their Fathers relate the Miſeries and 
deep Calamities of the Civil War in their Days, 
and to both Parties, will be inexcuſable if ever 
they engage in ſuch Affairs; and may they never 
again ſee thoſe ſad Days, which have been in 
thoſe Times whereof we read before. 

I ſhall add to theſe Reflections of Whateloch, 
Part of his Speech againſt this Self-denying Or- 
dinance, the firſt Time when it paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons. 
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Mr. Speaker, 

I am one of that Number of your Servants; 
who have no Office or Employment but ſuch as 
you are now about to except out of this Or- 
dinance, nor have Ambition 1. any; and there- 
fore may the more freely and indifferently, tho 
with all ſubmiſſion, offer my Reaſons againſt it, 
as that which I apprehend, may prove prejudi- 
cial to your Service. 

It hath been objected that the Members of 
Parliament who are Officers being of equal 
: Power in Parliament, will not be ſo obedient to 
» your Commands as others who have ſmaller ag 
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(21) 
tereſt and would not ſo much diſpute with one 
another. 
* Surely, Sir, thoſe whoſe Intereſts are the ſame 
with yours, have the more Reaſon to obey 
your Commands than others, and have more 
to hazard by Diſobedience than others can have, 
and in your Commands all your Members are 
involved,” and it were ſtrange if they ſhould be 
backward to obey their own Orders. 
* Nor will the Conteſts be ſo frequent and ſo 
high between them and other Officers, as it will 
be between thoſe who will be of a more equal 
Condition, 
But, Mr. Speaker, as you conſider the Incon- 
veniences if this Ordinance do not pafs, ſo you 
will be pleaſed to conſider the Inconveniences 
if it do paſs. 
* You will lay aſide as brave Men, and who have 
ſerved you with as much Courage, Wiſdom, Faith- 
fulneſs and Succeſs as ever Men ſerved their 
Country. 
© I ſhall conclude with the Examples of the Gre- 
cians and Romans, among whom that the greateſt 
Offices, both of Peace and War, were conferred 
upon their Senators; and their Reaſons were, 
becauſe they having greater Intereſts than others, 
were the more capable to do them the greateſt 
Service. | 
* And having the ſame Intereſt with the Senate, 
and being preſent at all Debates, they un- 
derſtood their Buſineſs the better, and were 
lets apt to break that Truſt, which fo nearly 
concerned their private Intereſts, which were in- 
volved with the Publick; and the better they un- 
derſtood their Bufineſs, the better Service might 
be expected from them. 


2 Sir, 
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© Sir, I humbly ſubmit the Application to your 
Judgment. Your Anceſtors did the ſame ; they 
thought the Members of Parliament fitteſt to be 
employed in the greateſt Offices; I hope you will be 
of the ſame Judgment, and nor at this ime paſs 
this Ordinance, thereby to Diſcourage your faith- 
ful Servants. 
The Miſchiefs of thoſe treacherous Projects for 
new fangling the Conſtitution had ſo juſt an Ef- 
fe& on the ſueceeding Times, that in all the Con- 
teſts of Charles the Second's Reign, when the De- 
mands of retrenching the Prerogative grew moſt 
high, this Propoſition for diſabling the Members 
of Parliament to hold Offices of Truſt in the Go- 
vernment, was not one talked of; nor was it hinted 
at, till the Houſe of Commons were blown up in- 
to a Flame, by the obſtinate Refuſals of the King 
to paſs the Bill of Exclufion. | 

Nor did that Parliament dire& any ſuch Bill 
to be prepared, but contented themſelves with 
making a Temporary Oraer, to declare their Indig- 
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nation againſt of the Power of the Popiſh Party, which 


then prevailed at Court. 


This Reſolution appears from the Journal, to 
have been as follows, viz. 


Jovis 30, Die Decemb. 1680. 


Reſolved, Nomine Contradicente, 

That no Member of this Houſe ſhall accept of 
any Office or Place of Profit from the Crown, 
without the Leave of this Houſe ; nor any Promiſe of 
any ſuch Office, or Place of Profit, during ſuch 
Time as he ſhall continue Member of this Houſe. 


Reſolved, 
Thar all Offenders herein be expelled this Houſe 
nis 
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(23 ) 
This is the only Appearance of any Attempt to 
® diſable Members of the Houſe of Commons, which 
is to be met with in any Hiſtory or Record, from 
the Year 1645, till after the Year 1688: And this 
expired, as thoſe who made it intended that it 
* ſhould, with the Seſſion in which it was declared. 
Our Anceſtors knew from Experience the fatal Ef- 
> fects of any ſuch Project as a Law; and neither the 
violent Oppoſitions during Charles the 24's Reign, 
nor the Revolution which baniſhed his unhappy 
Brother, could give Reputation to a Deſign which 
had been ſo juſtly abhorred within the Memory of 
Y thoſe 'Times. 

But after the Revolution had eſtabliſhed King 
Milliam on the Throne, the Jacobites, who ſtill re- 
* tained their Love for an arbitrary Reign, were ſo 
wiſe as to carry on their Schemes, even by the Arts 
of Men whom they had in Abhorrence, and Re- 
membring well the Succeſs of the Oliverian Fattion, 
in changing the Conſtitution by the Means of the 
Self. denying Ordinance; they took up the ſame 
” Reſolution in their Turn, and hoped that the Old 
Game which had ruined the Long Parliament, 
= would equally tend to deſtroy that Parliamentary 
Power, which was the ſupport of King William's 

Reign. | 
Z Biſhop Burnet, in the Beginning of theYear 1692, 
* ſpeaking of the ill Humours which then broke out 
in both Houſes, eſpecially amongſt the Lords, tells 
us {Page 194] This was chiefly managed by the 
Marquis of Halifax, and the Earl of Mulgrave ; 
and they drew in the Earl of Shrewsbary, u ho 
was very ill-pleaſed with the Credit that ſome 
had with the King. Theſe Lords had all 
the Jaco1Tes ready to aſſiſt them in every Thing 
that could embroil Matters. A great many 
'* Whigs who were diſcoutented and jealous of the 
** Miniſtry 
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(24) 
Miniſtry joined with them. Theſe Lords 
alſo ſet on Foot a Propoſition, that had never 
been offered, but when the Nation was ready to 
break out into Civil Wars; and that was that 
a Committee of Lords and Commons ſhould be ap- 
pointed to confer together concerning the State 
of the Nation. This once begun, would have 
grown in a very ſhort Time to have beena Council 
of State, and they would ſoon have brought all 
Affairs under their Inſpection; but this was fo 
ſtrongly oppoſed, that it was ſoon let fall. 
V' hen the Party that was ſet againſt the Court, 
ſaw they ſhould carry nothing in either Houſe of 
Parliament, they then turned their whole Strength 
againſt the preſent Parliament, to force a Diſſoluti- 
on; and in Order to that, they firſt loaded it with 
the Name of an ill Sound: And whereas Charles 
the Second's Long Parliament was called the Pen- 


ns a 


ſioner Parliament, they called this the Officers Pan- 


l.amert, becauſe many who had Commands in the 
Army were of it ; and the Word that they gave 
out among the People was, that we were to be 
governed by a Stand ug Army and a Standing Pas- 
liament. They tried to carry a Birr that ren- 
dered all Members of the Houſe of Commons in- 
capable of Places of Truſt or Profit, fo that 
every Member, who accepted a ſhould be ex- 
pelled the Houle, and be incapable to be choſen 
again to fit in the current Parliament. The 
Truth was, it came to be obſerved, that ſome 
got Credit by oppoſing the Government, and 
that to Silence them, they were preferred ; and 
then they changed their Note, and were as ready 
to Flatter as to find Fault. This gave a ſpeci- 
ous Colour to thoſe who charged the Court with 
Deſigns of corrupting Members, or at leaſt of 


* ſtopping their Mouths with Places and Penſions. 


When 
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1 * When this Bill was ſer on, it went through the 


Thoſe who were in Places, had not Strength or 
Credit to make a great Oppoſition to it, they 
being the Perſons concerned, and looked upon as 
Parties: And thoſe who had no Places, had not 
the Courage to oppoſe it; for, in them it would 


> © have looked like an Art to recommend themſelves 


to one. So the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Commons, 


. but it was rejected by the Lords; ſince it ſeemed 


to eſtabliſh an Oppoſition between the Crown and 


| the People: as if thoſe who were employed by 


the one, could not be truſted by the other.” 


Though this Bill was rejected, as the Reverend 
Prelate relates, yet the Spirit of King William's 


Enemies was not ſubdued, nor their Schemes for 
diſtreſſing his Government laid aſide. As the Exi- 
gencies of the War, in which he was involved, re- 
es additional Cuſtoms, all the Officers of the 
uſtoms were diſabled to fit in Parliament, or to 
interfere in the Ele&ions of Members, by an Act 
11 . 3 Cap. 2. Sect. 150. As the Exciſe was made 
Uſe of in Aid df the Publick Service, the Officers 


o 
a, 


4 the Exciſe were diſabled in his 12th and 13th 


Years, Cap. 10. Sect. 87. And ſuch Incapacities be- 
ing tacked to Bills of Supply, neither the King's 
Friends in the Horſe of Commons had Courage to 


Diſpute the Terms of ſuch Bills; nor could the 


Houſe of Lords reje& theſe Bills, without hazarding 


. l : s : 

the Fate, both of King and Kingdom, till at Length, 
when ſnch Jobs grew ſo common as to alarm all 
Men with the Danger of having the Legiſlative 


Power brought entirely into the Hands of the Com- 


ons, and the Negative of the Howſe of Peers de- 
royed, by tacking whatever was difficult of Di- 
eſtion to Money Bills, and the Conſideration of 
ublick Neceſſity muſt oblige them to Swallow every 

Thing 


(26) 
Thing that ſhould be thus ſent to them ; they ſet 
their Hands at laſt to a folemn Declaration in the 
Books of their Houſe, that they would never re- 
ceive a Money Bill with any other tacked to it, and 
thereby ſaved the Liberties of this Country, in 
ſtrenuouſly adhering to the Liberties of themſelves, 
as an Independant Houſe of Parliament. 

This moſt dangerous Practice of Tacking Bills of a 
different and often contrary Nature, prevailed 
moſt eſpecially in this Affair of dijabling Members to 
hold Employment : A Point which was continually la- 
boured with che Views of the Original S deuying 
Ordinance, and conſtantly reſumed, as Enemies of 
the Government flattered themſelves with the Hopes 
of Overthrowing it. 

At length ſeeing that this diſabling Bill would 
never pals into a Law by itſelf; that the ſeveral 
diſabling Clauſes which they had tacked to particu- 
lar Money Bills, weakned the Crown but in a ſmall 
Proportion of what they aimed at, they deter- 
mined to load the Settlement of the Succeſſion with 
the full Weight of the Proje&, and tacked their 
Self-denying Ordinauce to the Law for entailing the 
Crown in the Proteſtant Line, 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that when this Parlia- 
ment was opened in the Beginning of 1701, it 
appeared that the French had a great Party in 
It. Great Sums came over this Minter 
«K from France; the Packet- boat was ſeldom with- 
* out Ten thouſand Louis d' Ors ; it often brought 
more. The Nation was filled with them, and 
in fix Months Time a Million of Guineas 
* was coined out of them. ——— A vaſt 
% Flood of French Gold was viſible amongſt 
© us; and upon the French Ambaſſador's going 
© away, a very ſenſible Alteration was found in 
the Bills of Exchange; fo it was concluded, 

; ** that 
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that great Remittances were made to him, and 
that theſe were diſtributed amongſt thoſe who 
were reſolved to merit a Share in that Wealth 
which now came over ſo copiouſly, beyond the 
Example of former Times. 

« Whilſt Things ſays he again, were in a Fir- 
ment all Europe over, the declaring a Proteſtant 
Succeſſor after the Princeſs of Denmark, and ſuch 
Iſſue as ſhe might have, ſeemed to be forgot by 
our Parliament, tho' the King begun his Speech 
with it. The new Miniſters ſpoke for it with 
much Zeal, from whence their Friends made In- 
ferences in their Favour, that certainly Men in 
the Intereſt of France could not promote a De- 
ſign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at. This 
was ſo little of a Piece with the reſt of their 
Conduct, that ſuch as were ftill jealous of their 


Sincerity, looked on it as a Blind to cover their 
ill Deſigns and gain them ſome Credit. The 


Manner in which this Motion of the Succeſſion 


was managed, did not carry with it any great 
Marks of Sincerity. It was often put off from 


one Day to another, and it often gave Place to 


the moſt trifling Matters. At laſt when a Day was 
* ſolemnly ſet for it, and all People expected that 


it ſhould paſs without any Difficulty. Harry 
moved that ſome Things previous to that might 
be conſidered. He obſerved that the Haſte 
which the Nation was in when the preſent Go—- 
vernment was fertled, had made us go too faſt, 
and overlook many Securities which might have 
prevented much Miſchief; and therefore he hoped 
they would not now fall into the ſame Error. 
Nothing preſſed them at preſent, ſo he moved 
they would ſettle ſome Conditions of Govern— 
ment as Preliminaries, before they ſhould pro- 


ceed to the Nomination of the Perſon, chat fo 


* we 
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we might fix every Thing which was wanted 3 
to make our Security compleat. This was po- 
pular, and took with many, and it had fo fair 4 
an Appearance, that indeed none could oppoſe $ 
It, Some Weeks were ſpent upon it. Suf - 
cious People thought that this was done on De. 1 
ſign to blaſt the Motion, and to offer ſuch ex- C 
travagant Limitations as ſhould quite charge the 4 
Form of our Government, and render the Crown A 
titular and precarious, The King was alarmed . 
at ith for almoſt every particular that was pro- 4 
poſed, implied a Reſle&ion on him and his Ad- I 
2 chiefly that of not employing 
e chk 1 not going too often out of che 4 
gdom. It was propoſed that very Thing 
ſhould be done with the Advice of the Privy 4 
Council, and every Privy Counſellor was to ſign 4 
his Advice. All Men who had Places or Penſions . 
were made incapable of fitting in the Houſe of 8 
Commons. All this was unacceptable to the King, “ 
ſo many who had an ill Opinion of the De- 
ſign of thoſe that were now at the Helm, be- « 
gun to conclude, that the Delays were affected 4 
and that theſe Limitations were deſigned to raiſe 
Ditputes between the two Houſes, by which F 
the Bill might be loſt. When ſome Time had 
been ſpent in theſe Preliminaries, it came ro if 
the Nomination of the Perſon. Sir John Bolles 1 
who was then difordered in his Senſes and 1 
ſoon after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the h 
Party, to be the firſt that ſhould name the | 
Elect;reſs Douager of Brunſwick which ſeemed 4 
done to make it leſs ſerious when moved by 
ſuch a Perſ.n, He was, by the Forms of the | 
Houſe, put in the Chair of the Committee to whom f 
the Bill was reſerr'd. The King was ſtill put 
oft for many Weeks. At every Time that it 
. Was 


1 (29) 
48 was called for, the Motion was ftill entertain'd 
- with Coldneſs, which ſerved to highten the Jea- 
ir WF louſly. The Committee once or twice fate up- 
le on it; but all the Members run out of the 
i-X Houſe with ſo much Indecency, that the Con- 
e- trivers ſeemed aſhamed of this Management. 
x There were ſeldom Fiji or Sixty at the Com- 
be WF mittee, yet in Concluſion it paſſed, and was ſent 
on up to the Lords, where we expected great Op- 
ed IF polition would be made to it. Some imagined 
o-F the Act was only an Artifice defigned to gain 
d- F Credit to thoſe, who, at this Time, were ſo ill 
12 F thought of over the Nation, that they wanted 
he f ſome colourable Thing to excuſe their other 
ng Proceedings. Some little Oppoſition was made 
vy oF to it by the Marquis of Normandy (ſince Duke 
zu of Buckinghamſhire) and four Lords, proteſted 
ns againſt it. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the Act, 
of * « were glad to have it paſſed any Way, and there- 
g, “ fore would not examine the Limitations that 


e- were in it. They thought it of great Impor- 
e- F tance to carry the Act, and that at another 
d, „ Time thoſe Limitations might be better conſi- 
ſe F dered ; fo the Act was paſled.” 

ch This Management, which the Biſhop ſo juſtly 
ad complains of, 1s viſible on the Journals of both 


i, 


to ouſes; by which it is manifeſt, that whilſt every 
Limitation was propoſed, which might make the 
nd Will as difficult to paſs, as the Succeſſion to take 


he Effect on ſuch Terms, the Conductors of this 
he great Affair contrived every Delay which might 
ed Wrow cold Water upon it, and might by protract- 
by ig the Time, leave Room for ſuch Accidents to 


Pervene, as might cauſe it intirely to be laid 
Aide. 
The King's Speech recommending the Care of 
| he Succeſſion, : after the Duke of Glouceſter's Death, 


Was 
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was made to both Houſes on the (11th Day of 
February 1700. The Commons, the zd off 
March, agreed to the Reſolution to declare the u- 
ther Limitation and Succeſſion of the Crown. The who!:W 
Month following was ſpent in declaring the Ligu- “ 
tations of the Government in Ten ſeveral Refi-3 
lutions, which had been already agreed on in aß 
private Cabal, and had no Attendance of Members 
in the Houſe, either to oppoſe or debate them. 
On the iſt Day of April 1701, the Bill was read 
a firſt Time. On the 12th of April they wen:® 
into a Committee of the whole Houſe upon the 
Bill, and having made ſome Progreſs therein, they 
poſtponed the Committee Five ſeveral Times, 
and did not return to it again till the 4th Day 
of May. They paſſed the Bill on the 14th ; and, 
the Lords returned it to them without Amendment | 
on the 22d of the ſame Month; ſo that the Houſe” | 
of Lords ſpent but Er16ar Days in going thro 
all the Forms of Parliament on this Bill, tho” the N 
Preparations for bringing it in by the Houſe off 
Commons, were lengthened out five Mees, and the 
paſſing it full Ax Meeks, in all Ereyen Weeks ſpent 
on this Proceeding there; ſo diflerent were the 
Affections of the two Houſes. 5 
This was the Rite and Progreſs of the firſt Lau 
which this Kingdom ever knew, extinguiſhing the 
Rights of Members of the Houſe of Commons to hold 
Employments under the Crown. 

It was accordingly one Limitation of the Govern- 
ment under the Proteſtant Succeſſicu declared in this 
Bill, © That no Perſon, who ſhould have any / 
fice or Place of Profit under the King, ſhould be 
© capable of being a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
6 mons, * - 
But it enght to be obſerved as a Leſſon to all 
Poſterity, that the Fathers of theſe Limitations did 
not 
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not look upon them as Rules neceſſary to Govern - 
ment, or binding to their own Conſciences ; and 
particularly that the great Man, who, with ſo much 
Subtlety, propoſed them in the Houſe of Commons, 
and fo pathetically complained of the bad Effects 
which had flowed from giving Employments to 
Members of Parliament: This very Patriot 
"XZ who made this memorable Figure in 1701, did 

2X himſelf within three Years afterwards, (in May 1704) 
not only as Member of the Houſe of Commons, but in 

the Capacity of Speaker, accept the Office of Prin- 
'® cipal Secretary of State; and gloried ſo much in theſe 
Acts of Contradiction, that ſeven Years afterwards, 


"XZ when he was promoted to the Peerage, he cauſed it 
all to be inſerted to his Praiſe, in his Patent of Crea- 
| 1 4 


tion, that he had reconciled two ſuch difficult Offices in 
oY | his 9 Per ſon, tho he had loaded the Ac of Succeſſion 


* with a Clauſe, that they never ſhould meet again in 
any other Perſon. 


10 The Tories, by their unexampled Abuſe of Power, 

the had loſt the Hearts of the People, and the Favour 

of the Crown. The Lord Treaſurer, Gopol pRIx, 

the entered into an Alliance with the beſt and greateſt 

7's of the hig. The Adminiftration became entirely 
4 


of that Complexion; and to ſatisfy the Migs that 
their Principles were ſincerely adopted by the Court, 
ijit was now reſolved to make the Succeſſion practica- 
ble, by explaining the Limitations of the Ad of Settle- 
ment, and by promoting the Ux1on of Scort axp. 
Accordingly, in the fourth Year of thatReign, af- 
ter the Conſideration of ſo much Time employed in 
the great Concern of our Settlement; after all Al- 
lowances had been made to the Complaints of new- 
invented Offices, and to the Apprehenſion that Em- 
A ployments would ſtill encreaſe the Burden and 
J Grievance of the People; after all due Weight had 
u been given to the popular Argument, that Men 
s did 70 
= whom 
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whom the People had elected to repreſent them, 
changed their Condition without the Conſent of 
their Conſtituents, and accepted Employments at 
Court, without regarding the Approbation of their 
Country; after all theſe Conſiderations, the Wiſ- 


dom of the Parliament explained and amended the a 


diſabling Clauſes of the Act of Settlement. 


By this Act of the Fourth Tear of the Queen, j 


Cap. 8. entitnled, An At for the better Security of her 
Majeſly's Perſon and Government, and of the Succeſſion 
to the Crown in the Proteſtant Line, 1t was enacted, 
© 'That from and after the Diſſolution or Determi- 
© nation of the preſent Parliament, no Perſon who 
© ſhall in his own Name, or in the Name of any 
. © other in Truſt for him, hold any new Office, or 
Place f Profit whatſoever under the Crown, which 
© atany Time hereafter ſhall be created or erected, 
© or any Perſon who ſhall be a Commiſſioner or Sub- 


© Commiſſioner of Prizes, or Secretary or Receiver of 


© the Prizes, nor any Comptroller of the Accounts of the 
© Army, nor any Commiſſioner of Tranſports, nor any 
Commiſſioner of the Sick and Wounded, nor any Agent 
for any Regiment, nor any Commiſſioner for Wine- 


E Licencies, nor any Governor or Deputy of any of the 


« Plantations, nor any Commiſſtoner of the Navy, em- 


* ployed i any of the Out Ports, nor any Perſon ha- 


& wving any Pen ſion from the Crown during Pleaſure, ſhall 
© be capable of being elected, or of ſitting, or of 
© yoting, as a Member of the Houſe of Commons, in 
© any Parliament which ſhall be hereafter ſum- 
© moned. ? 

The A& having thus declared who ſhall be inca- 
pable of being elected, provides in the next Place, in 
what Manner others who are not within the Deſcrip- 
tion of this Clauſe, ſhall be capable of fitting in the 
Houſe of Commons : And accordingly it is, 

Provided always, that if any Perſon * 

* ſen 
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< ſen a Member of the Houſe of Commons, ſhall at 
any Time, after the Diſſolution or Determination 
« of the preſent Parliament, accept of any Office of 
Profit from the Crown, during ſuch Time as he 
ſhall continue a Member, his Election ſhall be, 
and is hereby declared to be void, and a new 
Writ ſhall iſſue for a new Election, as if ſuch Per- 
fon was naturally dead: Provided nevertheleſs, 
that ſuch Perſon ſhall be capable of being elected, 
as if his Place had not become void, as aforeſaid. 
Provided alſo, and be it enacted, that, in order 
to prevent for the Future too great a Number of 
Commiſſioners to be appointed or conſtituted for 
the executing of any Office, no greater a Number 
of Commiſſioners ſhall be made or conftituted for 
the Execution of any Offices, than have been em- 
ployed in the Execution of ſuch reſpective Offices 
at ſome Time before the firſt Day of this preſent 
© Seffion of Parliament. 

This Law was grounded upon a fundamental and 


© conſtitutional Principle, that publick Officers in gene- 
| ral 0:z2ht not to be excluded from ſiting in Parliament, 
if the People thought proper to chuſe them; and 
that the Bulk and Weight of Publick Officers ought to 
be capable of ſitting in Parliament. 

1. & 


But, in Conſideration that a long continued War 
had increaſed the Number of Officers in all the 


Branches of the Publick Service, ſome Reſtraint 
# ſeemed neceſſary; for which Reaſon ſuch Officers 


as were of Modern Iuſtitution, were declared inca- 
pable of taking the Benefit of the a;:c7ent Conſtitution, 
and were excluded from Seats in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, not meerly as Officers, but as new Officers, that 
the People might not be aggrieved by the Multipli- 

cation of Employments. 
It will be rehearſed by Poſterity with equal Won- 
der and Indignation, we. the Tortes, who had ** 
the 


63490 
the Fathers of ſuch Diſabling Laus, under the Pre- 


tence of reſtraining the undue Influence of the 


Crown, had the ſhameleſs Front to oppoſe them in 


their own Time of Power; and that when this Bill © 


was thus promoted, under a Tory Adminiſtration, they 


exerted all their Might to qualify it with a Clauſe, Þ 


that it ſhould not take Place till after the Prorefton: 
Succeſſion, 


BisHoe BurNeT imputes the Demand for this“ 


Bill at that Time (for the Spirit of paſſing it was 


almoſt irreſiſtable in the Houſe of Lords) to the great 
Provocations of that Miniſtry, and to the barefaced 


Violation of the Liberties of Parliament, by making 
"TweLve PEERS IN oxs Dar, to over-power the 
Majority of the Houſe of Lords, whilſt the Corrup- 7 
tion of the Court-Party was ſo flagrant, and their 
Iniquities ſo enormous, that the Mercenaries of that 
Adminiſtration had not only ſtanding Penſions, but 


(as he tells us) Bribes for every ſiugle Vote. 


From this Review of Hiſtory, we are now to 
judge of the important Queſtion, Whether the Num- 
ber of Officers in the Houſe of Commons is ot already 
{ufticiently limited; and whether we ought not to 
remain fatisfied with the Laws in Being, eſpecially 
conſidering that the A& under which we are go- | 
verned in the Point before us, had twice the ſolemn 
Sanction of Parliament, and was a ſecond Time en- 
acted by the Parliament, which fate after the Union 
of both Kingdoms, that the Operation of it might 
not be confined to one Part of Great Britain only; 


and accordingly it paſſed both Houſes, and had the 
Royal Aſſent in the Sixth Year of the Queen, 


There is nothing can be conſidered as a more eſ- 
ſential Part of our Settlement, than this Law under 
which the Proteſtant Succeſſion took Place, and hap- 
pily became eſtabliſhed. And it may be queſtioned | 
whether this Eſtabliſhment could ever have been ef- 
PEO. 5 on fected, 3 
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ſeed, had the diſabling Clauſe of the firſt Act of 
e BF Settlement continued unrepealed. _ | 
1 Ir will be the natural and warrantable Ambition 
of the beſt Gentleman in this Country, not only to 
y 3 repreſent the People, but execute the Publick Offi- 
„ ces. If theſe Truſts are at any Time divided, and 


if Perſons who execute the one, are made incapable 

of the other, the Misfortune will be, that the Weight 0 
1 of Families and Fortunes will entirely fall into one | 
AS Scale or the other; and either the Hſe of Commons | 
aA # mult be unworthily compoſed, or all the Employ- 

UB ments of the Publick unworthily ſupplied. 

8 If the Commons are incapable of adminiſtring any 

he Office of the Government, it muſt then naturally 


pP- 2 fali into the Hands of the Nobility : And the 
ir Weight of the Power will be ſo great in the Hands 
at of the Lords, that this alone mult deftroy the Liberty 
ut of the Conſtitution, | 
If the Lords and Commons are equally diſabled to 
hold Employments in the State, the Weight of 
Power will then fall into the Hands of a ſeparate 
Party, and will create a ſeparate Intereſt, which will 
be always attended with infinite Miſchiefs, and 
may probably terminate in the Peſtruction of the 
: Libertiesof Parliament. 
' Whilſt Gentlemen of great Eſtates and Intereſt in 
n- the Counties of Exg/ar, ſhall, by Reaſon of their 
Credit and Weight in their Counties, be the only 
2? Perſons thought capable of holding Employments in 
the State, the Power of Employments will not be di- 
rected to hurt the Liberties of the People; becauſe 
the Gentlemen who diſcharge them are intereſted in 
the moſt faithful Execution of them, 
But if ever Gentlemen of ſuch Eftates and 
* Intereſts with the People, ſhall be the ozuly Men in 
England incapable of holding Publick Employments, 
all the Offices muſt be filled with others, who will 
4 C 2 have 
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(36) 
have a leſs Concern in the Liberty and Happineſs of 
their Country, and mult be more ealily drawn into 
Meaſures againſt that common Intereſt, in which 
their own Share is ſo much leſs conſiderable. 

It will not anſwer this Argument, to ſay that 
there is no Deſign to make Gentlemen of the Houſe 
of Commons incapable of all Employments, If the 
Propoſition is to make them incapable of the great- 
eſt Number of Employmen:s, it will be the ſame 
Grievance ; it will deprive the Houſe of Commons 
of its Weight in the Government of this Coun- 
cry. 

The Liberties of Eugland were always preſerved 
by the Weight of the Houſe of Commons. But 
this Weight was not in all Ages the ſame, and 
therefore their Liberties were not always the 
ſame. Before the Union of the Houſes of Tork 
and Lancaſter, the Lords and Clergy ſhared the Lands 
of England between them; the Commons, tho' 
they were a Branch of the Legiſlature had the 
leaſt Share of the Legiſlative Power; but their 
Share of Power encreaſed as the Lands of the 
Nobility and of the Clergy diminiſhed. The Reign 
of Henry the Seventh gained them great Advan- 
rage of the Lords, and the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth deſtroyed the Tyranny of the Church. 

It was therefore in Queen Elizabeth's Reign 
that the Lands of England appeared to be juſtly 
balanced ; but here again the Commons were weigh- 
ed down, by the conſtant Meaſure of her Reign, 
in truſting the whole Authority of the Govern- 
ment in the Hands of the Lords. She called them 
to tneir Council, where they exerciſed even Legi- 
ſlative Power. She called them to the Court of 
Star- Chamùer, where they enforced by Pillory, Fine, 
and Inpriſoument, the Laws which they had iſſued 
from the Council Board in the Form of Procla- 
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mation. They were truſted in all Offices, They 
had Grants of all Wards, whereby every great 
and wealthy Family amongſt the Commons was 
brought under their Dominion, and the Heirs diſ- 
poſed of in Marriage, as beſt ſuited their In- 
tereſt, and the Iſſues of their Eftates received and 
applied without Account, by the Grantee of the 
Cuſtody. 

What the Weight of the Land anciently was, 
the Weight of Employments muſt be; and ler 
it be thrown into any Scale whatſoever, it will 
ſtill weigh down the Scale which it oppoſes. Make 
any two Parties equal in Lands, yet add Employ- 
ments to one of them, it will not be a Moment's 
Doubt which of the Iwo is ſtrongeſt. And as a 
Houſe of Commons, whoſe Members are truſted 
with the Publick Offices, muſt have greater Weight 
than an Houſe of Commons without them: So that 
Houſe of Parliament, which ſhall be diſabled to 
hold Employments, would foon be made ſenſible 
of its Weakneſs, by the Superior Strength of that 
> Houſe which ſhall retain them. 

As an Houſe of Commons, whoſe Members are 
truſted with Employments will be ſtrongeſt, to 
the Employments truſted in ſuch Hands, will be 
ſafeſt to the Publick. Give Offices to a Body 
of Men poſſeſſing Property, the natural Regard 
for the Preſervation of their Property, will ob- 
lige them to a faithful Diſcharge of their Truſt. 
But give the ſame Offices to Men leſs intereſted 
in the faithful Diſcharge of this Truſt ; is eaſy 
to ſee, that when they are without the Obligation, 
they will ſoon be without the Virtue of a faith- 
ful Behaviour. 

Come then to the other Enforcement to Fide- 
27 lity in the Service of the Publick; the Power of 
2 Parliament to puniſh thoſe who are wanting 
f in 
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in Duty. And can it be thought that an Houſe 


of Commons, which hath loſt ſo much of its 
Weight, will obtain more Juſtice for the Publick, 
or render more Service to their Country, when 
they are to contend with a ſeparate Intereſt, veſted 
with ſeparate Power ? Was not this very Caſe their 
Condition once with Regard to the Church ? And 
did they not find the Clergy fo ſtrong by their Weight 
of publick Employments, that the Parliament Roll of 
the 25th of Edward 3. | Palm, 22. Numb. 15.] con- 
tains the Petition, both of the Lords and the Com- 
mons, praying, that the principal Offices of the 


Kingdom might henceforth be executed by the Laity. 


Conſider therefore, Sir, that Power 1s of the 
fame Nature, and hath the ſame Effects where- 
cver it ſhall be truſted. What the Clergy were to 
the Laity, one Houſe of Parliament would be to 
the other, were either of them made incapable 
of holding publick Employments. And as for- 
midable would be any other Body of Men, if the 
whole Parliament diſabled itſelf, and thereby a 
ſeparate Power ſhould riſe in the State. 

Allow me to afhrm, that England muſt truſt 
it ſelf to an Engliſh Houſe of Commons, and chat 
we have no other Means of Preſervation. To 
that great Aſſembly muſt be referred the making of 
Laws and to the Members thereof muſt be com- 
mitted the Execution of them. But if ever this 
Share of the Government be taken from that Houſe, 
and the publick Employments are truſted with Men 
leſs able or leſs intereſted to Diſcharge them with 
Repuration and Fidelity, the greater Proportion of 
their Power is loſt, and what they deprive tnem- 
ſelves of, will ſtand in Obſtruction to what they 
Kill retain. * 

The Objedtion of Dependance on the Crown 
arifing from Truſts of this Nature, is merely 
invidious; 
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invidious; for a Gentleman of One thouſand Poumds 


per Annum in his own Right, will never leſſen the 
Security of his Eſtate on any Conſideration, even 
of double the Sum enjoyed by Favour. He may 
ſerve the King with greater Affection for the Ho- 
navr or Advantage accruing to him; but if he 
Unt human Reaſon, he will not balance a Mo- 
ment, when his only Option muſt be, whether he 
will Hazard his Liberty and Fortune, or his Em- 
ployment. | 

Add to this, that if Employments could create 
undue Dependance, the Struggle for them muſt 
create as unjuſt an Oppoſition, which would ba- 
lance the Weight of it, and would leave the diſinte- 
reſted Party to decide whatever ſhould be diſputed; 
but if there might be greater Dependance ariſing 
ſrom Employments than ought to be approved of 
in a Britiſh Parliament, the People have it ſtill in 
their Power to Remedy this Grievance on every 
new Election, by chuſing Men of greater Fortunes, 
leſs liable to be Dependent; or Men of greater 
Integrity, leſs capable of being ſo. Anu on the 
whole, the Inconveniencies which can ariſe by un- 
due Influence, muſt be infinitely leſs than the Miſ- 
chiefs of making a Houſe of Commons incapable of 
public Employments; for it is impoſſible that all 
which the Crown can beſtow, will even provide for 
Half the Houſe of Commons; and we have at no 
Time ſeen above Two hundred ſixty Officers in 
Parliament ſince the Union of the Two Kingdoms; 
and of ſuch Officers as have at any Time ſat in 
the Houſe of Commons, few of them were other 
than Men of great Independent Fortunes. 

The Roman Commonwealth was attended with 
perpetual Struggles on this very Point, that the 
People might ſhare the great Offices with the Nobi- 
lig; and they gained continually in theſe a : 

ur 
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Bur had it beep told them, tlint any Man who; gave 

his Voice in the making of. Laws, ce to be inca- 

pable of all Employments in the State; they, who 

ſo fiercely contended for this popular Privilege of 

being admitted ro Offices, would have treated the 

Authors of fuch a Propoſition a8 the worſt Enemies 
| ro the Roman People, 

In Fact, ſach a propoſirlon never was offered in 
y Country, for the Service of the People. We 
have the cleareſt Evidence, that Projects of diſa- 
dling Members of Parliament, were atways intended 


to change the Conſtitution, and eſpecially within theſe 
fifty Years paſt, to deſtroy the Proteſtant Sucteſſton 
As theſe have ever been the Intentions, IJ ſhall al- 
wh de afraid of ſuch Tendencies in the Caſe of 
every Billof. this Kind, and ama, for theſe Reaſons, 
tear concurring with the Opinion of thoſe Par- 
e nich have hitherto (as 1 thinks e 
Neneur rejected it. i , Ya 2025-1 04. 
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